The Lesser Known Edison 


In addition to his famous inventions, Thomas Edison’s 
fertile imagination gave the world a host of little known 
technologies, from talking dolls to poured-concrete houses 


by Neil Baldwin 


s we celebrate the sesquicenten- 

nial this month of the birth of 

America’s most renowned in- 

ventor, Thomas Alva Edison (1847- 

1931), our thoughts turn naturally to 

his “big three”—the electric lightbulb, 

the phonograph and the motion-picture 

camera. In fact, his creative energies were 

much more prolific: Edison obtained 
some 1,000 patents over six decades. 

An essentially uneducated man, a 
dropout from the first grade, Edison’s 
genius lay in hiring the best scientists 
and engineers to help fill the lacunae in 
his knowledge. His compulsive mind 
filled hundreds of laboratory notebooks 
with ideas to be enacted by this cadre of 
experienced co-workers. 

Through Edison’s lesser known en- 
deavors, a selection enumerated in these 
pages, runs a strong, common thread— 
a pluralistic, Whitmanesque desire to 
do good things for the greatest number 
of Americans, to harness the technolo- 
gy of a nation emerging out of the in- 
dustrial revolution into the modern era. 

On the one hand, the electric pen, di- 
rect precursor of the mimeograph, was 
a successful step in communications; on 
the other, the Talking Doll, one of Edi- 
son’s few genuine toys, something he 
sincerely wanted to produce for the de- 
light of children, failed to catch hold be- 
cause its delicate internal mechanism fell 
apart in shipping. During the 1890s, Edi- 
son invested at most $40,000 in glam- 
orous research and development for the 
motion pictures, at the same time sink- 
ing uncounted millions into the iron- 
mining business. 

Thomas Edison should be remem- 
bered for his incessant commitment to 
the underlying process of invention—he 
called it an art, never labor. He refused 
to recognize failure; he lived by the ne- 
cessity to forge ahead, regardless of the 
ultimate practicality of any enterprise. 
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Thomas Edison was born 150 years ago— 
on February 11, 1847, in this little room 
overlooking the new, much heralded in- 
terstate canal at Milan, Ohio. By age 15, 
intrepid “Little Al” Edison, a gleam al- 
ready in his eye, was at work as a news 
butch, selling dime novels, newspapers, 
candy and sundries on the three-hour rail- 
road commute between Port Huron, 
Mich., and Detroit. 


The Chicago, Detroit and Canada Grand 
Trunk Junction Railway (seen here under 
construction in 1859), the first major north- 
south line in the Midwest, was Edison’s first 
employer. When the three-year-old son of the 
stationmaster at Mount Clemens, Mich., 
wandered blithely out onto the tracks, Tom, 
without a moment’s thought, darted into the 
path of an oncoming freight car and shoved 
Jimmie to safety. The child’s grateful father 
offered to teach young Tom the intricate 
skills of telegraphy. 
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By early 1876, Edison (seated, wearing cap, sixth from left) had es- 
tablished the first R&D facility in America at Menlo Park, in rural 
New Jersey. He would be ensconced here for the long haul, living 
and working with a handpicked team of “scientific men.” The sec- 
ond floor of the main laboratory building was equipped with 2,500 
bottles of chemicals lining the walls, as well as a massive pipe or- 
gan, the focal point for after-hours singing and beer drinking. 
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MATERIAL COURTESY OF THE COLLECTIONS OF THE EDISON NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE; BETH PHILLIPS (photographs of notebooks) 


One of Edison’s first creations to come out of Menlo Park was “An aos 
Improvement in Autographic Printing,” or Electric Pen, a prototype aegis i TAR. (RARE 
P F - ama ELECTRIC PEN and PRESS 


i 


for document reproduction. An early mechanical version (notebook 
drawing below) cut stencils by hand, powering the incising needle 
with a spring. In the final invention, a portable galvanic battery 
drove an electromagnetic motor. Ink was then applied by roller over 
the punctured sheet, to create multiple impressions. Edison eventu- 
ally sold the patent to A. B. Dick, pioneer of the mimeograph. 


THE ELECTRIC PEN AND DUPLICATING PRESS 
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In the hollow innards of the 
sadly short-lived Talking 
Doll, a miniature phono- 
graph cylinder on a screw- 
threaded shaft connected 

to a crank protruding from 
the doll’s back. There was 
just enough space on each 
cylinder for the first verse of 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
“Jack and Jill” or “Little 
Bo Peep.” 


By the early 1890s, when 
this satirical caricature of 
“The Wizard of Menlo 
Park” appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly, Edison was popu- 
larly defined by his most 
renowned inventions—the 
phonograph, electric light- 
bulb, improved telephone 
receiver and cinemato- 
graphic camera. 


But meanwhile Edison had embarked 
on the most consuming obsession of | 

his career, a far cry from the safe con- rA 

fines of the laboratory. He purchased a 

2,500-acre site in Sparta, in northwest- 

ern New Jersey, and set up a mining 

camp, where he would live in dust and 

grime for most of the next decade, determined to extract and refine magnet- 
ic iron from the Musconetcong Mountains. The Morgan Flectric Overhead 
Traveling Crane (above) picked up 10-ton-capacity railroad cars and tipped 
the raw ore onto giant crushing rolls. Edison’s notebook plan illustrates 
how dried ore fragments less than 1/16 of an inch in diameter were dropped 
in a thin stream through a tower, past banks of electromagnetic sorters that 
pulled out the concentrated product. 
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Edison was prescient in his fear that “the seething mass” of ma- 
chine-made industrial progress would generate ever greater envi- 
ronmental pollution. Despite the advances in internal combus- 
tion made by his old friend Henry Ford, Edison declared that 
“the future belong[ed] to the electric car.” This 1910 S. R. Bai- 
ley Company model was powered by Edison’s revamped storage 
battery: noncorroding plates of steel immersed in an aqueous 
electrolyte solution (rather than lead immersed in sulfuric acid), 
which could be charged quickly and cleanly. 
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In 1901 Edison vowed to create mass housing that would be 
within reach of every hardworking American family: the poured- 
concrete house. Designed to be produced in planned communi- 
ties, it cost less than $1,200. The patent drawing illustrates that 
all the parts—including sides, roof, partitions, stairs, floors, 
dormers, even cupboards and ornamental ceilings—were formed 
from quartz-strengthened and clay-tempered cement poured 
into a cast-iron mold from the top downward, over a six-hour 
period. Ten days after the molds were removed and the cement 
fully hardened, only doors and windows remained to be added. 
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During World War I, Edison the patriot spent little time with his 
family, shown here at their Llewellyn Park estate near West Or- 
ange, N.J. (left to right: daughter Madeleine, wife Mina and 
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sons Theodore and Charles). As chairman of the Naval Consult- Pea hese Gos ease T, 

ing Board, an inventors’ think tank, Edison was most often to We i 

be found on board ships off the coasts of Annapolis, Long Is- karat Eea +e east 

land, and Key West, developing defensive “peace insurance” Dette aes epik moea 


ideas, as he called them, “to protect our boys at sea” against 
dreaded submarines. 
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| Shocked to learn from the 
Hane » weet woul 4 65 Beds ok Meevdcaul, American horticulturist 
EIER ! led f TOCAN Luther Burbank that the U.S. 
depended on foreign markets 
for more than 75 percent of 
Theat B WEA , | its domestic rubber consump- 
tod Alice tyn j + | Dat suasbeve ct ve = ek tion, Edison embarked over 
oJ Poig] VERT ONIS the final two decades of his 
7 : AE GI apa aia = life on a crusade to cultivate 
Oe heldaen ték “milky sap”—bearing plants 
on native ground, converting 
his winter estate in Fort My- 
PS A ij Eey ers, Fla., into a vast planta- 
) tion. The sturdy Pterocaulon 
: (misspelled by the inventor), a 
gje + popular herb in the southeast- 
= ern U.S., is a member of the 
AY vagge Ta Oa 3 Olen Carduaceae (thistle) family. 
Edison found that its charac- 
teristic winged leaves con- 
tained slightly more than 2 
E be ye percent natural rubber. 
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“I have not yet gone far enough to find out if my schemes [for producing rubber] are practica- 
ble,” a 1929 journal entry reads in Edison’s shaky hand. Past the time of the “Golden Jubilee” 
celebration of the first incandescent light, the octogenarian inventor still visited the West Orange 
laboratory every day, defiantly punching in and out on his very own time card. 


Edison did not believe in exercise, chewed tobacco continuously and smoked 
several cigars a day. For many years, his only foods were milk and the occa- 
sional glass of orange juice. And yet ulcers, diabetes and Bright’s disease could 
not dim the persistent luster in Edison’s gaze, as this picture testifies, taken six 
months before his death on October 18, 1931. Toward the end, he emerged 
from a coma, looked upward at his wife, Mina, and said, “It is very beautiful 
over there.” 
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